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PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO THE "COCHER" 
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"No. To Montmartre. I have been 
out all night, and I want to get some 
sleep before evening." 

Just then a very hurried gentleman 
opened the cab-door and jumped in, say- 
ing in a peremptory tone: 

"To Vaugirard, 103, rue Lecourbe!" 

Flochard threw me an ironic, heart- 
broken look, climbed without a word into 



his seat, wrapped himself in his covers, 
and gently, with a gesture of "bonne 
victime," lowered the little flag of his 
taximeter. I shook his hand. 

"Think it over," said he, laughing. 
" * For the Protection of the Cocher.' It 
is about our turn, isn't it?" 

And the, cab moved away at a little 
peaceful trot, as if resigned. 

Pierre ou Paul. 
From Le Figaro Illustree, Paris. 

(Translated, Lotus Magazine.) 



THE CONCILIATORY CONNOISSEUR 



/^NE learned in art who has become a 
^^ connoisseur of paintings has no easy 
time of it in this world. It is hardly pos- 
sible for him to meet any one who does 
not possess a picture and would gladly 
have an authoritative opinion concern- 
ing it, or who had not a father, brother, 
uncle, cousin, or mother, sister, aunt, or 
niece who does not possess a picture and 
would gladly have an authoritative opin- 
ion concerning it. Even when he meets 
some one who does not boast relation- 
ship in that direction, this some one is 
sure to have a chum or a friend who has 
a father, brother, uncle, cousin, etc., who 
would like an authoritative opinion about 
a picture; What he must bear in this 
regard very often passes the endurable 
limit, and it requires great natural or 
acquired good nature and tact not to 
cause offense by an honest judgment of 
a worthless work. Perhaps on some fu- 
ture occasion I may describe the suffer- 
ings of the art critics. To-day I want to 
tell how I learned conciliation in judging 
even the worst daubs — a policy which 
was previously unknown to me. 

I once saw in Miinchen, at the house 



of Professor Hauser, who was an excel- 
lent connoisseur for his time, a small, 
badly painted portrait which bore the 
monogram of the lovable Gerard Ter- 
borch. It was undoubtedly a bogus pic- 
ture, and we kneW at once that it was 
not a Terborch. 

After a time, I saw this ostensible Ter- 
borch again in North Germany, at the 
home of a wealthy dilettante who spent, 
rather reluctantly, huge sums for paint- 
ings, and I immediately recognized the 
portrait. The owner said to me with 
great pride: 

"Just think of it! — Mighty peculiar 
thing about that picture! I saw it on 
my journey through Miinchen, went to 
Professor Hauser, whom you know, and 
asked him if I should buy it. Hauser 
said that the price was eight hundred 
marks, and that the picture was patently 
not by Terborch's hand, but that I might 
buy it because of the low price; and then, 
again, perhaps it might prove a genuine 
Terborch, after all. Soon after, a noted 
Dutch museum director visited us and 
asked if he might not see our small col- 
lection, and finally I showed him the 
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Terborch. He took the picture in his 
hand, just as you now have it, and said, 
*By Jove, this is a Terborch!' and then 
he said: 'No. It is not Terborch him- 
self, but do you know. Baron, if it is not 
a Terborch, it is mighty like one! The 
picture is really very interesting, and it 
is a good deal more like a copy of Ter- 
borch than a work of the same school. 
But understand me rightly, it is an ex- 
traordinarily fine copy, such a one as is 
not to be found readily again. Perhaps 
it dates back to Terborch's time. Oh! 
but no. Baron, the picture probably was 
not painted in the seventeenth century; 
it must have been done later; probably 
in the eighteenth century. Oh, what am 
I saying! — It was surely done at the 
beginning of the nineteenth; but that is 
all the more interesting. The man who 
made this picture knew his Terborch to 
a T. Believe me, it is a stroke of genius 
on his part. I should never have thought, 
my dear Baron, that any one could so 



well have imitated the old masters at the 
time of the first Napoleon. I am very 
grateful to you for having permitted me 
to see this interesting work." 

This the possessor of the picture told 
me with great pride, and his spouse sat 
with us, laughing genially, and poured 
me a cup ot caffeine-free coff"ee. The 
two good people were sincerely happy to 
have acquired, with so httle money, a 
work which so greatly interested such 
an experienced connoisseur as the Dutch 
director. 

I, however, followed with calm eyes 
the light cloudlets from the clear Havana 
which my host had off"ered me, and said 
to myself, "That's what you, too, must 
do in the future," but to the Baron I 
said, " Really, this is a remarkable case," 
and to the lady of the house: "You are 
right, madam; one could not tell that 
you use caff"eine-free coff^ee; it is as 
delicious as the real mocha." 

By Karl Voll. 
From the Siiddeutscbe Monatsbajte, Munich. 

(Translation, Lotus Magazine) 



LIFE IS A WELL-STRUNG LYRE 



Life is a well-strung lyre, 

And I a wandering note. 
Struck from its cunning chords and left alone 

A moment in the quivering air to float; 
Then without echo die. 
And upward from this earthly jarring fly. 
To form a truer note above. 
In the great song of joy and love, 
The never-ending, never- jarring song 

Of the immortal throng. 

BONAR. 

From The Musical Observer, London 



